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A CHAPTER ON HANDBILLS. 


“Tis strange what very strong advising 
By word of mouth or advertising, 
By chalking on walls, or placarding on vans, 
With fifty other different plans,— 
The very high pressure in fact of pressing,— 
It needs to persuade one to purchase a blessing ! 
Whether the Soothing American Syrup, 
A Safety Hat, or a Safety Stirrup, 
Infallible Pills for the human frame, 
Or Rowland’s O-dont-O ! (an ominous name!) 
A Doudney’s Suit which the shape so hits, 
That it beats all others into fits ; 
A Mechi’s Razor for beards unshorn, 
Or a Ghost-of-a-Whisper-Catching Horn ! 


Thus has the veritable Thomas Hood said 
or sung when sounding the praises of a cele- 
brated tin trumpet, vended to a deaf, but scan- 
dal-loving Burgess of Tringham, by a voluble 
pedlar of the Sam Slick school, 


“ Who so beset her, 

Lord Bacon couldn’t have gammon’d her better, 
With flatteries, plump and indirect, 

And plead his tongue with such effect— 

A tongue that could almost have butter’d a crumpet, 
That the deaf old lady bought the trumpet.” 


But as Mr. Hood has neither vouchsafed to 
us the date of the purchase, nor the shire where 
the Borough of Tringham may be found, we 
presume the story to be one of the olden times, 
and to relate to some of the corrupt pot wallop- 
ing boroughs, long since consigned to schedule 
A. Be this as it may, it certainly contains 
internal evidence that the sayings and doings 
of which the trumpet became the “tunnel” 
could not have transpired in the present age of 
advanced civilization, for we may ask, without 
fear of a reply, where could any Dame Trot, 


in any reformed borough or municipality in 
‘England cr Wales,” have met with the hor- 
rifying sounds transmitted to her drum? 


“Ribald jest and blasphemous curse, 
(Bunyan never vented worse), 
With all those weeds, not flowers, of speech 
Which the Seven Dialecticians teach— 
Filthy Conjunctions, and Dissolute Nouns, 
And Particles pick’d from the Kennels of towns, 
With Irregular Verbs for irregular jobs, 
Chiefly Active in rows and mobs, 
Pieking Possessive Pronouns’ fobs, 
And Interjections as bad as a blight, 
Or an Eastern blast, to the blood and the sight— 
Fanciful phrases for erime and sin, 
And smacking of vulgar lips where gin, 
Garlick, tobacco, and offals go in— 
A jargon so truly adapted, in fact, 
To each thievish, obscene, and ferocious act, 
So fit for the brute with the human shape, 
Savage Baboon, or libidinous Ape, 
From their ugly mouths it will certainly come, 
Should they ever get weary of shamming dumb !” 


Still less can we deem it possible that after 
the endowments bequeathed and subscribed, 
the speeches delivered, the commissions ap- 
pointed, the schools erected, the thrashings 
bestowed, to educate the youngsters of England, 
the poet should have occasion to exclaim— 


“ Alas! for the voice of Virtue and Truth, 
And the sweet little innocent prattle of Youth ! 
The smallest urchin whose tongue could tang, 
Shock’d the Dame with a volley of slang, 

Fit for Fagin’s juvenile gang ; 
While the charity chap, 
With his muffin-cap, 

His crimson coat, and his badge so garish, 
Playing at dumps, or pitch in the hole, 
Curs’d his eyes, limbs, body, and soul, 

As if they didn’t belong to the Parish !” 


Again, who that, in Christian England, on a 


Sabbath morning, breakfast in their snug par- 


| 
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lours in the suburbs of our boroughs, and 
calmly walk to the parish church or chapel of 
ease to worship in their cushioned and carpeted 
pews,—who, we ask, among these respectable 
people, will believe that their workmen and ap- 
prentices, compelled to reside in the dark pur- 
lieus of their manufactories or dingy ware- 
houses, spend their Saturday nights or haply 


Sundays too in gin palaces or beershops, listen- 
ing to 


“The dark allusion—or bolder brag 

Of the dexterous ‘ dodge’ and the lots of ‘swag,’ 

The plundered house, or the stolen nag— 

The blazing rick, or the darker crime 

That quench'd the spark before its time— 

The wanton speech of the wife immoral 

The noise of drunken or deadly quarrel, 

With savage menaces which threaten’d the life, 

Till the heart seem’d merely a strop for ‘ the knife ;* 

The human liver no better than that 

Which is sliced, and thrown to an old woman’s cat ; 

And the head, so useful for shaking and nodding, 

To be punch’d into holes, like a shocking bad hat, 

That is only fit to be punch’d into wadding |” 


Miserable as are the dwellings and habits 
of the city poor—it would appear that another 
class of the natives of Tringham out-vied them, 
for the doings already specified we are told 


were— 


“ Nought to the tales of shame, 
The constant runnings of evil fame, 
Foul, and dirty, and black as ink, 
That her ancient Cronies, with nod and wink, 
Pour’d in her horn like slops in a sink : 
While sitting in conclave, as gossips do, 
With their Hyson or Howqua, black or green, 
And not a little of feline spleen 
Lapp’d up in ‘ Catty Packages,” too, 
To give a zest to the sipping and supping ; 
_ For still, by some invisible tether, 
Scandal and Tea are link’d together 
As surely as Scarification and cupping— 
Yet never since Scandal drank Bohea, 
Or sloe, or whatever it happen'd to be,— 
For some grocerly thieves 
Turn over new leaves 
Without much amending their lives or their tea— 
No, never since cup was fill’d or stirr’d, 
Were such vile and horrible anecdotes heard, 
As blacken'd their neighbours of either gender, 
Especially that which is call'd the Tender, 
But instead of the softness we fancy therewith, 
As harden’d in vice as the vice of a smith.” 


This libel upon the fair sex forms the climax 
to the improbabilities of this Tale of a Trumpet; 
we therefore leave it to future commentators 
on Hood to settle the locality and reality of the 
scenes he describes, only observing, in passing, 
what we should have said long ago, that one 
fact is indisputable—this redoubtable poem 
records events prior to the age of HanpBILLs. 
It is quite clear, from the exordium of the poem 
which forms our motto, that these modern 
missives were then unknown. It was a pedlar 
who praised and puffed and sold the wonderful 
trumpet—now who does not know that the 
occupation of pedlars has long been gone— 
their peregrinations and their profits are ended. 


The “licensed hawker” now finds it vain to tru 

from town to town, and is compelled to take tem- 
porary rooms or empty shops for the season, and 
we seldom see the travelling ‘‘ Scotchman,” with 
his pack and yard stick, who used to thrust his 
wares upon the simple country folks at his own 
exorbitant prices, on credit too, as he pretend- 
ed, when he really intended to bully the buyers 
every week or fortnight during the following 
twelve months for payment. These days of 
primitive simplicity are gone—the Penny Post- 
age envelope stamp gave them their death blow 
—every invoice or advice under cover of that 
expensive etching, diffused the splendid per- 
sonification of Napoleon’s nation of shopkeep- 
ers—Britannia enthroned in the might of her 
majesty, dispensing to the four quarters of the 
earth, her messages of peace or war, of friend- 
ship or defiance; and, as if by magic, every 
species of retail itinerants became stationery, 
and instead of men, we had Handbills travelling 
in all directions. The philosophy of this is 
manifest—imitation, we all know, is constitu- 
tional in man—every true British chapman who 
feels himself to be a part of the body politic, and 
who has anything to announce to his towns- 
men or countrymen, immediately begins to 
exercise his modicum of the national impor- 
tance, and may now be seen seated at the 
transverse counter, or elevated desk, at the end 
of his shop, surrounded by a dozen or two 
unfledged messengers, to whom he delivers 
bundles of Handbills, and bids them fly to 
every point of the compass, and thrust their 
papers into the hands of every person they 
meet and under every door they pass. Mean- 
while the principal sits, abstracted and over- 
whelmed with the vastness of the space he is 
about to fill in the public mind—no longer 
confined to the solitary customer who just steps 
in to enquire the price of something which “he 
does not want at present’’—the shopkeeper 
feels himself,—his establishment and his wares 
—all addressing the entire community at the 
same moment, with all the logic and eloquence 
which he and his printer can compress within 
the proverbially diminutive limits of a Hand- 


Handbills may also be regarded as a spe- 
cies of trading ammunition. An attack is 
planned upon some old established house, of a 
class which is common to every large provincial 
town. For years such establishments have en- 
joyed an undisturbed monopoly, and their very 
shop windows indicate the conscious strength 
of their position in public favour—if drapers, 
the three lower rows of squares are painted 
black, and only a few specimens of furniture 
print are exposed to public view in the upper 
ranges—if tea dealers, a chocolate coloured 
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wire blind, inscribed with the name of the firm, 
is sufficient, and tailors of the first standing, out 
of London, are content with long and broad 
green Venetian blinds, with the name in relief 
over the door. 

The private history of the partners in these 
concerns is equally marked—the older members 
have long ago retired to enjoy the fortunes 
they have acquired—their sons, who have suc- 
ceeded them, mingle with the aristocracy of 
the town, and the junior partners are the plod- 
ding and industrious apprentices, or clerks, of 
the two previous generations, and are steadily 
striving to walk in the footsteps of their pre- 
decessors. 

Suddenly an irruption is made upon the 
town—the natives are astonished at the spa- 
cious and elegant premises opened in such a 
street, the windows, formed of large squares of 
plate glass, extend across the entire width of 
the shop—the counters are of polished maho- 
gany—the drawers gilt and varnished—the 
walls decorated with the newest landscape 
paper hangings—the gas chandeliers are richly 
lacquered or gilt, bespangled with pendants, and 
chastely relieved by the ground glass shades ; 
whilst the wares to be sold are heaped together 
in the richest profusion, and the dapper shop- 
men, with newly curled hair and complaisant 
looks, wait in rows behind the counters, to 
receive the commands of the customers, one 
always occupying a conspicuous post, whose 
sole business it is to superintend and take 
the receipts. 

This is the first movement in the campaign 
—it creates an immense sensation—but the 
natural enquiry arises, must not all this be 
added to the prices of the articles sold ?—and 
here the value and importance of Handbills 
become apparent;—the good-natured public 
are assured that they have been the dupes 
of the most tyrannical monopoly, by which 
they and their fathers have been fleeced for 
years gone by—that the new-comers, moved 
by the most tender solicitude for their interests, 
and with the most chivalric hatred to all mo- 
nopoly, have, at an immense expense, deter- 
mined to terminate the monstrous infliction, 
and, by competition, to reduce prices to the 
lowest remunerative amount, by quick sales, for 
ready money and small profits—then follow 
lists of the goods dealt in, with prices, and 
special recommendations of particular kinds, 
displaying such a laudable and disinterested 
concern for the welfare of the parties addressed, 
as must prove irresistible to all but the most 
bigoted adherents to the old quiet system. The 
success which sometimes attends the dashing 
but hazardous adventure, not unfrequently 


tempts a number of humbler imitators—who 


as certainly bring about their own ruin. They 
are soon driven to another and very different 
use of Handbills, too common in the present 
day, announcing Bankrupts’ Stock to be sold 
at a ‘tremendous sacrifice,” at “ ruinously 
low prices,” and “infinitely below prime cost.” 
Another class, with greater respect to their 
credit, avail themselves of every change in 
their circumstances, in the s.. sons, the fashions, 
or even in the political world, 2s occasions for 
the circulation of the Handbills,—as the death 
of a wife, the withdrawal or ac dition of a part- 
ner, the return of the principal, or his wife or 
sof, from Paris or London, with the newest 
fashions. And the latest intelligence from 
China, whether pacific or warlike, is equally 
urged as a reasons why the people should pur- 
chase the indispensable luxury of tea. Hand- 
bills have thus become one of the most pow- 
erful and universal means for the diffusion of 
profitable knowledge; but, perhaps, a more 
useful application of them was proposed a few 
years ago by Mr. William Fraser, a well-known 
printer in Edinburgh, which, if generally adop- 
ted, would have afforded a striking illustration 
of the progress of intelligence accomplished 
by the agency of the press. His suggestion 
was, that each class of the city tradesmen 
should prepare a general history of the articles 
they sold, and print the same on the back of 
their handbills, which would have rendered 
them valuable as a source of information, and 
thus have ensured their preservation. In il- 
lustration of his views, he issued, with his 
trade circular, a condensed history of the art 
of printing, and several extensive merchants 
were induced to follow his example, but the 
additional expense necessarily incurred, pre- 
vented its general adoption, and the scheme 
fell to the ground. Considerable merit was 
unquestionably due to Mr. Fraser for this in- 
genious attempt to make the announcements of 
business conducive of the intellectual advance- 
ment of the people, and the plan, although not 
above the suspicion of self-interest, might have 
produced beneficial results which could have 
been effected by no other means. 

In their ordinary character, however, the 
business-like matter of fact, or of assertion 
features of Handbills, render them a valuable 
index of the varied phases of modern English 
society, and it would be rendering an impor- 
tant service to future historians if it were 
legally imperative that a copy of each Hand- 
bill printed should be deposited in the Brit- 
ish Museum, or some other public depét for 
the national archives, under suitable classifi- 
cations, to be determined upon after due de- 
liberation. We may suggest a few; for ex- 
ample, they might be arranged alphabetically, 
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and would thus present contrasts as ludicrous 
as two before us, relating to Tailors and Teeth. 
Of the former genus we have three species— 
the first, headed ‘“‘ Important to all Classes! !” 
is issued by a Hebrew slop-seller, who an- 
nounces a partnership ‘‘ desolved,”—‘‘ a remo- 
val to more capacious premises—goods at such 
prices as cannot fail to astonish the public” — 
‘an inspection of which (astonished public) is 
respectfully requested,” with ‘ ready-made 
clothing all cut”—‘‘ by experienced foremen.” 
The second contemplates nothing less than 
‘clothing the borough,” and after a list of 
goods and prices, the advertiser accommofla- 
tingly intimates “that any of them may be 
had at lower charges,” and therefore logically 
argues that ‘‘the system pursued at this esta- 
blishment is such as to call forth the notice of 
the Economist.” The last is perfectly unique ; 
it forms a small book, adorned with a view of 
one of the Pantechnethecas, of which the pro- 
prietor possesses five, considerately established 
for the greater convenience of his numerous 
customers at Birmingham, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Bristol, and Leeds; and according to 
the most approved recipe for book-making—it 
contains a title-page, an introduction, imprint, 
and date—contents, chapters, definitions, dia- 
grams for the admeasurement of country gen- 
tlemen—and the hours at which the railway 
trains leave—in order, we presume, that the 
aforesaid country gentlemen may stay till the 
last moment to admire the “ splendid interior,” 
and purchase the “ unrivalled” garments ex- 
hibited in the Pantechnethecas, 

Although teeth, at first sight, appear totally 
incongruous with tailors, the perusal of a den- 
tist’s Handbill will shew a connection stronger 
than the initial letters ; as the tailor equips the 
outward man, so teeth are essential to the 
comfort of his interior—so at least the bill be- 
fore us asserts—and the public are therefore 
urged, in the most pathetic terms, to hasten 
with their toothless jaws to Mr. E , of 
Sheffield, and obtain restoration to a youthful 
appearance, and perfect articulation and masti- 
fication. 

If a rhymic arrangement of Handbills were 
preferred, we should have Drapery and Grocery ; 
but these topics open a field of observation so 
extensive that our readers’ patience would fail 
to traverse it, if it be not already exhausted. 
We, therefore, only remark, on the first subject, 
that in passing through Manchester recently, 
| we were amused by the ingenuity displayed in 
, the Handbills issued by the Messrs. Falkner 
| Brothers, who have converted one of the larg- 
| est minor Theatres there, into an immense retail 
| drapery establishment. One of their bills ex- 
, hibits lithographed views of several facades of 


the building in connection with the adjacent 
streets, whilst the centre of the sheet presents 
a plan of the town, and the bearings of the 
principal thoroughfares towards the Theatre; 
another contains a ground plan of the interior, 
and directs the visitors to the particular 
departments where they may wish to pur- 
chase. 

Our collection also includes Handbills for 
patent inventions, but as these are already 
recorded in the patent office, they might be 
omitted, did not the bills ahnounce contrivan- 
ces which were never mentioned in the said 
office. Thus, in a sheet on our table, we have 
the startling novelty of a patent Wig-Maker, 
in Glasgow, who professes to construct cover- 
ings for bare craniums, on the strictest phreno- 
logical principles, but as to whether he requires 
a written list of the developments of each 
customer, his bill is silent. We presume, 
however, that this is one of the methods 
adopted, for we observe, in the appended no- 
tices of the press, that the editor of a New 
York paper offers three years papers for a wig 
made on these principles. This bill is most ap- 
propriately decorated with a border of bald 
pates, with bumps, in curious variety, which 
our space precludes us from noticing; we must 
therefore, close our Chapter with the following 
gem, which first invited our rambling thoughts 
to this discursive theme: 

KELLEY 
Respectfully informs the Public that he deals in 
ALL SORTS OF RAGS, 

Which he is authorised to buy and collect; he 
is now giving the best price for old stocking- 
feet, rubbing and dish cloths, bombazines, 
stuffs, sacking, bagging, roping, worsted and 
cotton cord breeches, velveteen, fustians, cot- 
ton frocking, bed ticking, and all sorts of 
white, coloured, and woollen rags, left-off bed 
clothing and carpeting, &c. 

“As a large quantity is wanted at this time 
for her majesty’s paper mills in general, the 
proprietor will give the best price and ready 


money. No goods given in exchange, all ready 
money. 

‘‘He hopes that every one that reads this bill 
will find up, if it is only the value of a hand- 
ful of rags, if there is no more than a quarter 
of a pound. He also deals in all kinds of La- 
dies’ and Gentlemen’s left-off wearing apparel, 
such as old coats, waistcoats, trowsers, bree- 
ches, gaiters, gowns, shawls, aprons, stockings, 
shirts, stays, petticoats, caps, bonnets, hats, 
boots, shoes, waste paper, newspapers, and 
old books, &c. &c. 

“P. K. buys all kind of old metal, old but- 
tons, broken spoons, brass, copper, pewter, lead, 
old metal teapots, stew-pans, warming-pans, | 
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boilers, and all sorts of hooping iron, wrought 
iron, horse and cow hair, broken glass, &c. 
Old furniture bought. 

““P. K. will be thankful to such persons as 
can look up any old rubbish in a short time, 
when he will call and give the best price. 

“P. K. returns his sincere thanks for the en- 
couragement he has received. Please to look 
up all old carpeting. 

“ It is hoped all persons reading this bill will 
look up all they have. The best price given, 
Payment on delivery. 

“This bill and rags will be called for in a 
short time. 

“Old umbrellas, waste paper, and kitchen 

ase bought. 

“Please to show this bill to the Master or Mis- 
tress; and leave it with your neighbour if you 
go out. 


In a future paper we hope to be able to say 
a few words about Bill-men. 


TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL 
GLOBES, 
[Concluded from our last.] 


An important appendage to the globes is the 
horizon, a flat circle of wood which engirdles the 
globe in a horizontal direction, intended to re- 
present the boundary between the upper and 
under half of the earth or of the heavens. In the 
strictness of astronomical language, the horizon 
is an imaginary plane passing through the cen- 
tre of the earth, and determining the rising and 
setting of the heavenly bodies. But in prac- 
tice the horizon, or boundary between earth 
and sky, is not the true horizon, because one 
is referred to the surface of the earth and the 
other to the centre; hence the rising of a hea- 
venly body above the sensible horizon is not 
coincident with its rising above the true hori- 
zon, and a correction for parallax is thence 
often required in observations. On the globe 
the wooden horizon represents the true horizon, 
and on its upper surface are delineated various 
divisions and circles useful in solving problems. 
Some globes have as many as seven different 
concentric circles marked on the horizon, viz. 
1. A circle of amplitude, graduated in qua- 
drants from the east and west points respectively 
towards the north and south: the amplitude of 
a heavenly body is the distance in degrees from 
the east, at which it rises, and the distance 
from the west, at which it sets ; in our summer 
j the sun’s amplitude is always north, and in 

winter always south. 2. A circle of azimuth, 


}| graduated in quadrants from the north and south 


points respectively towards the east and west: 
the azimuth of any object in the heavens is the 
distance from the north or south point of the 
horizon to a vertical circle passing through the 
object. 3. The thirty-two points of the com- 
pass divided into half and quarter-points. 
4. Uhe twelve signs of the zodiac, with the 
figure and character of each sign. 5. The 
signs divided into degrees, each sign compre- 
hending thirty degrees. 6. The days of the 
month answering to each degree of the sun’s 
place in the ecliptic. 7. The equation of time, 
expressing the number of minutes which the 
clock is before or after the sun on every day of 
the year. According to the size and value of 
the globe, the circles delineated on the horizon 
include a greater or less number of those here 
enumerated, and offer more or less facilities for 
the solution of problems. 


Some globes have on a particular part of | 
their surface a kind of table called an analemma. 
It is a narrow slip of paper, the length of which 
is equal to the breadth of the torrid zone, and 
is pasted on some vacant place on the globe in 
the torrid zone. It is divided into months and 
days of the month in such a manner as to show 
the declination of the sun for every day of the 
year. Some of these analemmas are so con- 
trived as to show the equation of time as well 
as the declination of the sun ; and the purpose 
of them, as well as of some of the circles on 
the horizon, is to save the trouble of frequent 
reference to an almanac. 


On some terrestrial globes there are lines 
radiating from some vacant spot at or near the 
equator, representing rhumb lines. These re- 
late to a curious fact in navigation, that a ship, 
in traversing the ocean from one spot to ano- 
ther, cannot, by the aid of the compass alone, 
take the shortest distance; it describes a cu- 
rious curve called a rhumb. This circum- 
stance, however, does not in general occupy a 
place among problems solved by the use of the 
globes. 


There are two or three appendages to which 
we have yet to allude. One is a brass qua- 
drant of altitude, divided into ninety degrees, 
to be fastened on the meridian at the zenith of 
any spot, for the purpose of measuring alti- 
tudes, or, indeed, for measuring degrees on 
the spherical surface in any direction. A se- 
cond appendage is the hour-circles, divided into 
twice twelve hours, and fitted on the meridian 
round the poles, which carry an index pointing 
to the hour. Lastly, we may allude to the 
compass, which is frequently attached to the 
stand of the globe, as a means of adjusting it 
to any particular position with respect to the 
north and south points of the heavens. 
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It will thus be seen that a very large num- 
ber of data, connected principally with the 
diurnal and annual motion of the earth, are 
represented in some way or other on a pair of 
globes. The earth’s axis, the poles, the equa- 
tor, the tropics, the polar circles, the parallels 
of latitude, the meridians, the ecliptic, the 
pole of the ecliptic, the zodiac, the circles of 
celestial latitude and longitude, the sun’s de- 
clination and right ascension, the first point of 
Aries, the horizon, with its graduations of azi- 
muth and amplitude,—in short, nearly all the 
materials (if we may use such a term) from 
which seasons, night and day, &c., are pro- 
duced, are delineated by some lines or symbols, 
either on the globe itself or on some of its ap- 
pendages. 

The purpose of these arrangements is, to 
afford a palpable and visible explanation of 
‘| many circumstances connected with the motion 
of the earth, by which the student may form a 
more correct idea of the causes of these phe- 
nomena than by mere reading. To the practi- 
cal astronomer globes are of little use. The 
nutation of the earth’s axis, the procession of 
the equinoxes, the change in the right ascen- 
sion and declination of the stars, the compres- 
sion of the earth at the poles, &c., are alto- 
gether omitted in the construction and arrange- 
ment of globes; and even those phenomena 
which are represented cannot be given with 
anything like minute accuracy. If, however, 
globes be regarded as aids to the student, and 
as a means of determining roughly the pheno- 
mena of day and night, and of seasons, when 
particular nicety is not required, they then 
become very useful instruments. 

To explain the mode of performing the large 
range of problems within the scope of a pair 
of globes, is no part of our object; the books 
on the subject give full directions for this pur- 
pose, and to these we must refer. But it may 
be desirable to explain briefly the general nature 
of these problems, and the reason why their 
solution can be effected by the use of the globes, 

One class of problems relate to time: this 
we know is dependent on the arrival of the sun 
at the meridian of any place, in such a way 
that the hour of the day at any place is known 
by the angular distance of the sun from that 
meridian. Another class relate to the rising 
and the setting of the sun, which are depen- 
dent on the intersection of two circles, the ho- 
rizon and the ecliptic, and on the position of 
the sun in the latter. Another class relate to 
latitudes and longitudes, both celestial and ter- 
restrial, the former depending principally on 
the ecliptic, and the latter upon the equator. 
There are other classes of problems which can 
hardly be brought under any of these headings, 


and each one is composed of a large number of 
varieties. In Keith’s ‘‘ Use of the Globes,” 
for instance, there are more than one hundred 
different problems, all of which are solved by 
one or other of the two globes. 

The several ways in which the parts of the 
globe are adjusted, for the solution of different 
problems, may be well illustrated by the pro- 
cess of ‘‘ rectifying” the globe. This expres- 
sion means to adjust the position of the celestial 
globe, so that it shall represent as nearly as 
possible the position of the heavens at any 
given moment, or the terrestrial globe so that 
it shall represent the appearance and position 
of the earth. Now, at any given place the 
axis of the earth is in some particular position 
with respect to the horizon, so that each pole 
points towards a particular spot in the heavens; 
and, in adjusting the globe to that place, the 
axis of the globe must be made parallel with 
the axis of the earth. Let us take London as 
an example. The latitude of London being 
514 degrees north, the north pole is elevated 
51} degrees above the horizon, as may be 
proved in a familiar way by measuring the al- 
titude of the pole star, which is not far from 
the true pole. The north pole of the globe 
must in like manner be raised 5!3 degrees 
above its horizon, a process which is effected 
by adjusting the brass meridian in which the 
globe is fixed, by the aid of the degrees marked 
on one of its faces. The effect of this adjust- 
ment is, that the axis of the globe makes the 
same angle with the wooden horizon, as the 
axis of the earth does with the horizon of 
London. The next adjustment is, to make 
the north side of the wooden horizon point to- 
wards the north side of the real horizon, or to 
make the brass meridian due north and south. 
This is generally effected by the aid of a com- 
pass fixed to the stand of the globe, the needle 
of which, allowing for variation, points north 
and south. This adjustment, superadded to 
the former, has the effect of making the axis 
of the globe parallel with the earth’s axis, the 
globe’s equaicr and ecliptic parallel respectively 
with the real equator and ecliptic, and the brass 
meridian in the plane of the meridian of Lon- 
don. 

So far we have adjusted the stand of the 
globe, and the brass meridian fixed vertically 
in it; but in order to present that side of the 
globe uppermost which corresponds with the 
visible hemisphere of the heavens, the globe 
must be turned round in its meridian. Two 
adjustments are here necessary,—one for the 
month and the day of the month, depending 
on the annual progress of the earth in her orbit 
round the sun, and the other for the hour of 
the day, depending on the diurnal rotation of 
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the earth on her axis. To make the first of 
these adjustments we must ascertain, either 
from an almanac or from one of the graduated 
circles on the wooden horizon, the longitude 
of the sun on the day in question, that is, the 
degree of the ecliptic at which he has arrived. 
The ecliptic on the globe is divided into de- 
grees, and we turn the globe round till that 
degree of the ecliptic in which the sun is placed 
is brought to the meridian. The result of this 
adjustment, coupled with the two former, is, 
that the visible hemisphere of the heavens at 
noon of that day, or that hemisphere which is 
above the horizon, corresponds with the upper 
half of the globe, or that which is above the 
wooden horizon ; because, as it is noon when 
the sun comes to the meridian, the position of 
the earth and heavens at noon is represented 
when that degree of the ecliptic on the globe 
at which the sun is arrived is brought up to the 
brass meridian. 

But suppose the hour for which we adjust 
the globe be in the evening—say midnight — 
instead of noon. Then we must recollect that 
the earth has made one half of a rotation since 
noon, and the globe must be made to perform 
a similar half-rotation. To aid in effecting this, 
a horary index is attached to the pole of the 
globe: this index is in the first instance, set 
to the hour of twelve at noon, and then the 
globe is turned round until the hour of twelve 
at night is brought under the index. This last 
adjustment being made, we shall find that the 
position of the globe corresponds very closely 
with that which it is intended to represent. 
The axis, poles, equator, ecliptic, tropics, me- 
ridians, &c., on the globe, now correspond in 
position with those of the earth and of the 
heavens. If a particular star be at that mo- 
ment just risen in the east, we shall see the 
delineation of that star on the celestial globe 
just above the eastern side of the wooden hori- 
zon. If another star be immediately overhead, 
we shall see that star uppermost on the celes- 
tial globe; and all the stars which may be 
visible bear the same relation to the horizon 
which bounds our sight, as the various stars on 
the globe do to the wooden horizon. In short, 
the combined effect of all the adjustments may 
be expressed in these words—that, if a straight 
line could be drawn from the centre of the 
globe to any particular star in the heavens, the 
line would cut the surface of the globe at the 
precise spot occupied by the representation or 
delineation of that star. 

It will be found that, however varied and 
numerous may be the problems solved by the 
use of the globes, the principal solution lies in 
a small number of adjustments such as those 


just given. By one adjustment we give any 


desired elevation to the pole, if the problem 
relate in any degree to latitude ; by another we 
place the brass meridian in the plane of the 
meridian of any plane or star, if the problem 
relate to any particular meridian ; by another 
we bring any particular point of the ecliptic to 
the meridian, if the problem be dependent on 
the annual motion of the earth; by a fourth 
we make allowance for the diurnal motion of 
the earth; &c. 

In some of the problems a certain element 
is given in order to find others,—e. gr.: Any 
hour of the night being given, to find the azi- 
muth or the altitude of a particular star, or, 
conversely, the azimuth or altitude being given, 
to find the hour; here the hour-index and the 
quadrant of altitude are the chief instruments 
employed. In all such problems as the follow- 
ing; viz.—the sun’s longitude being given to 
find the right ascension and declination, or the 
converse,—the brass meridian, the ecliptic, 
and the intersection of it with the equator at 
the first point of Aries, are the chief means of 
solution. 

There are many problems which can be sol- 
ved equally well with either globe, such as 
right ascensions, amplitudes, azimuths, risings, 
settings, altitudes, &c., of the sun, lengths of 
day and night, and hours of the day or night. 
Those which relate to the stars require the as- 
sistance of a celestial globe. By the terrestrial 
globe are solved such as relate to particular 
places on the earth’s surface, such as the fol- 
lowing :—Any hour of the day or night being 
given, to show all the places where it is sun- 
rise, noon, sunset, or midnight; to find those 
places in the torrid zone at which the sun is 
vertical on the given day, and those places in 
the frigid zone where he is horizontal ; the hour 
being given at any place, to find what hour it 
is at any other parts of the world; any hour 
of any day being given, to find where the sun 
is vertical at that hour, &c. There are also 
several problems relating to anteeci, pericci, 
and antipodes, which are solved by means of 
the terrestrial globes. The first term is applied ' 
to those inhabitants of the earth’s surface who 
live in the same degree of longitude and in 
equal degrees of latitude, but the one in north 
and the other in south latitude: the second are 
those who live in the same latitude, but in op- 
posite longitudes: the last are those who live 
diametrically opposite to each other, and con- 
sequently walk feet to feet. 

But we need not enumerate farther. The 
problems capable of being solved in a rough 
way by globes are almost innumerable; and we 
have endeavoured to explain the broad princi- 
ples by which the solutions are effected.— Bri- 
tish Almanac for 1842. 
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THE STORMING OF GHUZNEE. 


“ War is a game which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at.” 


The horrors of war have seldom been more 
vividly described than by Captain Henry 
Havelock of the 13th Regiment of light infan- 
try, in his account of the storming of the 
celebrated fortress of Ghuznee during the late 
brief war in Affghanistan. The following nar- 
rative of the circumstances attending the re- 
duction of that stronghold is condensed from a 
communication to a friend in England, by the 
officer we have named, who is still in India, 
and was personally engaged in the desperate 
encounter he so faithfully describes. 

On the morning of Tuesday, 23d July, 1839, 
Sir John Keane commenced his bold and bril- 
liant plan of attack. The want of a siege 
train precluded all hope of breaching; for he 
had seen that his guns, the largest of which 
were no better than field artillery, could make 
but little impression on the well baked crust of 
the walls of Ghuznee. His project therefore 
pivoted on his ability to cause the ruin of the 
Cabool gate (the only gate of the fortress not 
bricked up) to supply the place of a breach. 
The weather was most favourable to the attempt. 
It blew so strongly, and in such loud gusts from 
the east at night, and towards dawn, as to ren- 
der inaudible to the devoted garrison the tramp 
of columns, and the rattling of artillery wheels, 
and even to deaden the roar of guns of smail 
calibre. 

Three had struck, and daylight was distant 
only one short hour, when the field artillery 
was placed in a small chosen position on the 
commanding heights opposite the citadel, and 
began a cannonade, which soon induced the 
enemy to respond with every gun they could 
bring to bear upon the hills; whilst the nine 
pounders of the Camel battery directed a fire 
against the walls from the low ground on 
the left of the road, at a range of not more 
than two hundred and fifty yards. Meanwhile, 
slowly the storm was rolling and gathering on 
to the fatal gate. Captain Thomson, with the 
officers and men of the engineer establishment, 
had crept down to the works, furnished with 
nine hundred pounds of powder, in twelve 
large bags, which was to blow into the air the 
strong barricade, behind which the enemy felt 
secure. Behind this simple machinery of de- 
struction, a column stood arrayed upon the 
road, yet screened by the shades of night. It 
was subdivided in the instructions into an ad- 
vance, a main column, a support, and a reserve. 

The British guns were now in battery, and 
had opened; and the enemy was answering 


their smart fire by sending every now and then 
around shot, with a rushing sound, through 
the air, on an errand of vengeance. From the 
southward the fire of Captain Hay’s musketry 
was heard, whilst, as our skirmishers along the 
whole northern face were from time to time 
descried, they were saluted with musketry shots 
from the ramparts. The scene became anima- 
ted. The Affghans exhibited on their walls a 
succession of blue lights, by aid of which they 
strove to get a clearer view of the efforts which 
were about to be made against them. But of 
the real nature of the mischief which they had 
to dread, they remained wholly ignorant. In 
expectation of a general escalade, they had 
manned the whole circumference of their walls, 
The northern rampart at length became a sheet 
of flame, and every where the cannonade and 
the fire of musketry became brisker and brisker., 
But these soon ceased, or were forgotten, for 
scarcely had day begun to break, when, after 
an explosion barely audible beyond the head 
of the column, amidst the sighing of the bois- 
terous wind, and the rattle of the cannonade, 
a pillar of black smoke was seen to rise; and 
then, after a pause, the bugle sound to advance 
was distinctly recognized. ‘The moment was 
interesting. It was yct dark, and the column 
was composed generally of young troops. A 
notion pervaded it that a bastion had fallen in 
under the fire of the artillery ; others thought 
that one of the enemy’s magazines had blown 
up; but all who had seen the instructions of 
the preceding evening knew that the crisis had 
arrived, and that the attempt was now to be 
hazarded which was to make or mar the pro- 
jectors of the enterprize. 

The engineers had done their work boldly, 
prudently, and skilfully. Captain Thomson 
and his coadjutors had crept silently along the 
bridge, or causeway, which afforded a passage 
across the wet ditch, and up the steep, de- 
fended by loop holes which led to the gate. 
Close to the massive portal he had piled the 
bags, and fired the hose, or saucisse attached 
to them. His explosion party effected this in 
about two minutes, and then retired under 
such cover as they could find, to watch the 
progress and results of their pyrotechny. The 
enemy was still in ignorance of the nature of 
the scheme laid for their destruction. Anxious, 
however, to discover the cause of the bustle 
which they partially heard in the direction of 
the important entrance, they now displayed a 
large and brilliant blue light on the widened 
rampart immediately above the gate. But they 
had not time to profit by its glare, when the 
powder exploded, shivered the massive barri- 
cade in pieces, and brought down in hideous 
ruin, into the passage below, masses of ma-| 
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sonry and fractured beams. The stormers, 
under Colonel Dennie, rushed, as soon as they 
heard the bugle signal, into the smoking and 
darkened opening before them, and found them- 
selves fairly opposed, hand to hand, by the 
Affghans, who had quickly recovered from their 
surprise. Nothing could be distinctly seen in 
the narrow passage; but the clash of sword 
against bayonet was heard on every side. The 
little band had to grope its way between the 
yet standing walls in darkness, which the glim- 
mer of the blue light did not dissipate, but 
rendered more perplexing. But it was neces- 
sary to force a passage ; there was neither time 
nor space, indeed, for regular street firing, 
but, in its turn, each loaded section gave its 
volley, and then made way for the next, which, 
crowding to the front, poured in a deadly dis- 
charge, at half pistol shot, amongst the defend- 
ers. Thus the forlorn hope won gradually 
their way onward, until, at length, its com- 
manders and their leading files beheld, over the 
heads of their infuriated opponents, a small 
portion of blue sky, and a twinkling star or 
two, and then in a moment the headmost sol- 
diers found themselves within the place. Re- 
sistance was overborne, and no sooner did 
these four companies feel themselves established 
in the fortress, than a loud cheer, which was 
heard beyond the walls, announced their tri- 
umph to the troops without. 

But oh the fugitive character of human suc- 
cess, even in its brightest moments! How 
nearly was all ruined by the error of an instant ! 
Brigadier Sale, whilst his skirmishers were 
closing by sound of bugle, had steadily and 
promptly pressed forward to support the forlorn 
hope. As he moved on, he met an engineer 
officer, evidently suffering from the éffects of 
the recent explosion, and anxiously inquired 
of him how the matter went behind the bridge. 
This gallant person had been thrown to the 
ground by the bursting of the powder, and 
though he had not received any distinct wound, 
fracture, or contusion, he was shaken in every 
limb by the concussion. His reply was that 
the gate was blown in, but that the passage 
was choaked up, and the forlorn hope could 
not force an entrance. Brigadier Sale was too 
cool and self-possessed not to be able at once 
to draw the inference that to move on under 
such circumstances was to expose his troops to 
certain destruction. He ordered the retreat to 
be sounded. The tempestuous state of the 
weather, and the noise of the fire of small 
arms did not prevent this signal from being 
heard even by the reserve; but it conveyed the 
order which British soldiers are always slowest 
in obeying. The column, however, made a 
full halt in the path of victory. But the check 


was not of long duration. The Brigadier, per- 
fectly calm in this moment of supposed diffi- 
culty, addressed himself to another engineer 
officer, with whom he happily fell in at 
this interesting moment. He assured him that 
though the passage of the gateway was much 
impeded, the advance stormers under Colonel 
Dennie had already won their way through it. 
The Brigadier promptly gave the signal to 
move on. But the delay, short as it had been, 
was productive of mischief; it had left a con- 
siderable interval between the forlorn hope and 
Brigadier’s Sale’s column, and just as the lat- 
ter, in which the Queen’s regiment was leading, 
had pressed into the gateway, a large body of 
Affghans, driven headlong from the ramparts 
by the assault and fire of Colonel Dennie’s 
force, rushed down towards the opening, in the 
hope of that way effecting their escape. Their 
attack was made upon the rear company of the 
Queen’s and the leading files of the Bengal 
European regiment. The encounter with these 
desperate men was terrific. ‘They fiercely as- 
saulted, and for a moment drove back the 
troops opposed to them. One of their num- 
ber, rushing over the fallen timbers, brought 
down Brigadier Sale by a cut in the face with 
his sharp Asiatic sabre. The Affghan repeated 
his blow as his opponent was falling, but the 
pummel, not the edge of his sword, this time 
took effect, though with stunning violence. 
He lost his footing, however, in the effort, and 
Briton and Affghan rolled together amongst 
the falling timbers. Thus situated, the first 
care of the Brigadier was to master the weapon 
of his adversary. He snatched at it, but one 
of his fingers met the edge of the trenchant 
blade. He quickly withdrew his wounded 
hand, and adroitly replaced it over that of his 
adversary so as to keep fast the hilt of his 
sabre. But he had an active and powerful op- 
ponent, and was himself faint from loss of 
blood. Captain Kershaw of the 13th, Aid-de- 
camp to Brigadier Baumgardt, happened in 
the melée to approach the scene of conflict; 
the wounded leader recognized and called to 
him for aid. Captain Kershaw passed his 
drawn sabre through the body of the 
Affghan, but still the desperado continued to 
struggle with frantic violence. At length, in 
the fierce grapple, the Brigadier for a moment 
got uppermost. Still retaining the weapon of 
his enemy in his left hand, he dealt him with 
his right a cut from his own sabre, which cleft 
his skull from the crown to the eyebrows. The 
Moohummedan once shouted ‘* Ue Ullah” (oh 
God), and never spoke or moved again. The 
leader of the column regained his feet, and 
feeling himself for the moment incapable of 
personal exertion, yet calmly directed the 
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movements of his men, who, after a fierce 
struggle, in which many ghastly wounds were 
exchanged, had now established themselves 
within the walls. Substantive success began to 
shew itself on every side, and the Commander- 
in-Chief, being assured from the prolonged 
shouting and sustained fire of British musketry 
within the area of the fortress, that the walls 
were won, had ordered every gun of the bat- 
teries on the heights to be aimed at the citadel. 
To that point, also, Brigadier Sale, quickly re- 
covering his strength, began to direct his per- 
sonal efforts. Meanwhile the support under 
Colonel Croker was slowly winding its way 
through the gateway. The reserve also had 
closed up to the walls. At length the support, 
coiling in its whole length, disappeared within 
the fortress, and then, and not till then, the 
reserve, seeing the gateway cleared of troops, 
marched steadily forward. In a few minutes 
afterwards, Sir John Keane had the satisfaction 
to see the colours of the 13th light infantry, 
and of the 17th regiment waving and flapping 
. the strong breeze of the Affghan’s last strong- 
old. 

Brigadier Sale, notwithstanding his wound, 
had climbed up to the scene of interest, and 
was guiding every where the exertions of the 
soldiers, who now, however, found little occu- 
pation beyond arresting the flight of the fugi- 
tives, and giving assurance and protection to 
the shrieking women of the harem. The re- 
serve, too, was now fairly within the walls, 
and no sooner did it feel its footing to be secure, 
than it wheeled to its left, and ascended the 
eastern rampart, from which a galling fire had 
been directed against it whilst it was detained 
under the walls. As its files penetrated within 
the houses in that direction, driving before it 
all who resisted, a new character was imparted 
to the scene by its activity ; for a body of con- 
cealed Affghans, perceiving that their hiding 
places were explored in this unweleome man- 
ner, rushed out madly, sword in hand, and 
endeavoured to cut a passage for themselves to 
the gateway. At this moment, groups of fa- 
tigued soldiers were resting on their arms in 
the low ground below the citadel, and many of 
the wounded had been collected there, prepara- 
tory to their being carried to a place of security, 
whilst hundreds of horses of the vanquished 
Affghans, frightened by the fire, were galloping 
wildly about the area. Down with desperate 
activity came this troop of fugitives amongst 
these detached parties, who sprung on their 
feet in a moment and directed a fire against 
them. The Affghans, as they rushed furiously 
on, cut right and left with surprising force, with 
swords as sharp as razors, not only at armed 
and active soldiers, but at the wounded as they 


lay, at their own terrified animals, at every 
object which crossed their path. A wild fusi- 
lade was opened upon them by the troops on 
the slopes of the citadel, and in the midst of 
a scene of indescribable confusion, the native 
soldiers gathering in threes and fours around 
each furious Affghan, shot and hunted them 
down like mad dogs, until the destruction of 
the whole party was completed. ‘The writer 
of this narrative happened to have an opportu- 
nity of observing closely the effect of one of 
the swords of these desperate men. A soldier 
of the Queen’s had received a bullet through 
his breast-plate. His blood had flowed ina 
crimson stream down to his very boots as 
he lay apparently in a swooning state, ina 
dooley, with his right arm extended over the 
side of it. An Affghan, in his progress towards 
the gate, nearly severed, with one blow, the 
exposed limb of the prostrate and defenceless 
soldier. He arose, supporting it with the 
other hand, and staggered against the wall in 
speechless agony ; but the balls of numerous 
assailants soon took vengeance for their com- 
rades’ sufferings. 

The scene now excited feelings of horror, 
mingled with compassion, as one by one the 
Affghans sunk under repeated wounds upon 
the ground which was strewed with bleeding, 
mangled, and convulsed and heaving carcases. 
Here were ghastly figures stiffly stretched in 
calm but grim repose ; here the last breath was 
yielded up through clenched teeth in attitudes 
of despair and defiance, with hard struggles 
and muttered imprecations ; and there a faint 
‘* Ue Ullah” addressed half in devotion to God, 
half in the way of entreaty to man, alone tes- 
tified that the mangled sufferer yet lived. The 
clothes of some of the dead and dying near 
the entrance had caught fire, and, in addition 
to the agony of their wounds, some were en- 
during the torture of being burnt by the slow 
fire of their thickly wadded vests, and singed 
and hardened coats of sheep skin. 

Thus was Ghuznee “ lost and won;’’—thus, 
in little more than two short hours, a garrison 
plausibly estimated at three thousand five hun+ 
dred men was dispossessed of a fortress, the 
walls of which, up to the moment of attack, 
had scarcely been grazed by cannon shot, the 
face of the works being as entire as in the first 
hour of investment, and this had been done 
without a ladder being raised in escalade. To 
the honour of the British soldiers employed on 
the occasion, it must be stated, that not a 
female of the garrison was subjected to insult, 


War.—War, which society draws upon itself, is but an 
organised barbarism, and an, inheritance of the savage 
State, however disguised or ornamented.—Louts Bonaparte. 
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JOSHUA NEWBURN. 


The following narrative, relative to Joshua 
Newburn, who has recently returned to this 
country, after having been captured by the 
natives of New Zealand, and after having 
served for nearly nine years and a-half under 
the chiefs of various tribes, during which period 
he underwent the cruel torture of tattooing, is 
authentic, and may be depended upon. There 
is something so truly extraordinary in the his- 
tory of this young man’s life, during his nine 
years and a-half’s residence in the interior of the 
island of New Zealand, that a few observations 
relating to him cannot fail to prove interesting. 

Joshua Newburn is the eldest son of the late 
Mr. John Henry Newburn, for many years a 
freeman of the Worshipful Company of Gold- 
smiths, in the City.of London, and was born 
in the parish of St. Luke, on the 27th of March, 
1817. His family are still living in that parish 
in respectable circumstances. He received a 
plain education at an Hoxton academy (Glou- 
cester House), under a Mr. Pearce, and was 
afterwards apprenticed to a gas-fitter in the 
city ; but his inclinations being seaward, his 
father caused his indentures to be cancelled, and 
on the 27th of February, 1832, he was articled 
for the term of three years to a Captain Plant, 
master of a whaler, named the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, bound to the South Seas. After a 
voyage of three months and fifteen days from 
the date of leaving Portsmouth, the ship 
reached the Bay of Islands on the New Zea- 
land coast, where she brought up, and young 
Newburn, who was then but fifteen years of 
age, having suffered much sickness on board, 
obtained leave to go ashore to seek medical ad- 
vice. As there were several canoes manned 
with natives around the ship, trading with 
the crew, Newburn took the advantage of bar- 
gaining with a rungataree, or lead boatman, 
to take him ashore; but after they had left the 
ship, instead of the men rowing into the mouth 
of the harbour to the English settlements, they 
made away for a sandy beach at some distance 
off, and, having dragged him on shore, they 
stripped him quite naked, beating him at the 
same time with their paddles, till they left him 
insensible; they then took to the canoe and 
made off. As soon as he had partially reco- 
vered from the effects of their violence, he 
wandered about the island in quest of a human 
habitation, desirous, if possible, of alighting 
upon some white man. This he continued to 
do for two days and nights, making the best of 
his way through forests of fern, breast high, 
which (being literally bereft of clothing,) 
shockingly chafed and lacerated his body. On 
the third morning, as he sat under a tree, fa- 


mished with hunger, and exhausted with fa- 
tigue, he was perceived by two native youths, 
the sons of a chief living hard by, who, pitying 
his condition, conducted him to the hut of their 
father, who was lying sick upon a mat. Seeing 
that Newburn was destitute of clothing he 
furnished him with an old pair of canvas trou- 
sers and a tattered shirt, and having afforded 
him such refreshment as his circumstances would 
admit of, he sent him to a neighbouring chief, 
who, he said, would use him well. 

To follow the life and adventures of this 
young man from that period up to the time of 
his quitting the country for England ; to detail 
the chequered circumstances he met with during 
the nine years and upwards he served with va- 
rious tribes of the island; to depict the scenes 
he witnessed, the imminent perils he encoun- 
tered, the severe, almost incredible hardships 
he endured, the dreadful privations he under- 
went, and the miraculous escapes he experi- 
enced, would occupy the space of a large 
volume. He is now in London, and although 
he speaks his native language correctly, yet it 
is with difficulty that he at times can find words 
wherewith to express his ideas. His body is 
cicatrized in many places from the wounds he 
has from time to time received from the spears 
and knives of the natives whilst he was en- 
gaged under different chiefs, contending with 
militant tribes; and his face has undergone the 
horrible operation of tattooing, which gives 
him the appearance of a New Zealand Chief. 
Although he is now only in his 25th year, from 
the acute sufferings he has undergone (having 
been at one period exposed for fourteen months 
in the bush,) he appears considerably older, 
and his constitution has been so severely shat- 
tered, that it is quite impossible that he could 
have subsisted another year had he remained 
on the island. He speaks the New Zealand 
language with the utmost fluency, and became 
ultimately so thoroughly initiated into the 
ways, habits, and manners of the natives, that 
they identified him with themselves, and styled 
him by a term of distinction ‘‘ Mootooah,” 
which means the tattooed spirit.” In descri- 
bing the scenes he witnessed among the tribes 
he is exceedingly simple, and imparts what 
information may be sought of him in a very 
clear and artless manner. 


VISIT TO THE BIRTH PLACE AND 
THE TOMB OF BEWICK. 


(From the 2d series of Howitt's Visits to Remarkable Places.) 


From an early age, there were few places 
that I had a greater desire to visit than the 
scenery of the youthful life of Thomas Bewick. 
Accustomed from a boy to delight in the coun- 
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try; to wander far and wide, early and late, 
and explore its wildest or most hidden recesses ; 
to lie amongst summer grass, by swift clear 
streams, indulging those sunny day-dreams 
which only come there; or to join in active 
pursuit, amid the yellow woods of autumn or 
the deep snows of winter, of the wild creatures 
of the field and forest,—it was to me a source 
of continual surprise and pleasure, to find in 
the pages of Bewick the most accurate reflex 
of all that I had seen and learned to know in 
nature itself. Others presented you with more 
showy pictures, but he gave you the truth and 
variety of life itself. I had therefore a strong 
curiosity to see the spots in which the accurate 
and poetic observer had picked up the material 
for his after-works—like Shakspere—in boyish 
rambles, when he never dreamt of the wealth 
he was garnering in his heart. 

Being, therefore, at Newcastle with Mrs. 
Howitt, an equal lover of the country and ad- 
mirer of Bewick with myself, we resolved to 
spend a day in a visit to Cherryburn and 
Ovingham. Fortunately we had for our guides 
and companions, those who, next to Bewick 
himself, were best acquainted with the locali- 
ties and their connexion with the artist—two 
of his daughters. The woth and amiability 
of the man are transmitted to his family, who, 
without pursuing his art, are yet full of the 
same sterling spirit and virtues, and of his in- 
extinguishable attachment to nature. 

That trip of about ten or a dozen miles 
which Thomas Bewick during the days of his 
apprenticeship used to make on foot, in order 
to see his parents and native haunts, we found 
shortened for us by the Carlisle railway; and 
had scarcely resolved to be at Cherryburn, 
when lo! we were there. Even as we now 
whirled up the valley of the Tyne, we could 
recognise the character of many a snatch of 
scenery in Bewick’s wood-cuts. The winding 
river, its steep banks hung with lofty trees and 
luxuriant broom ; the stream here pouring over 
a gravelly shallow bed, here rippling past wil- 
lowy islands; and villages peeping out from 
amongst the thick foliage, and troops of urchins 
making the little crofts and river banks alive 
with their play. 

We flew past a hanging little field, sloping 
from woods above towards the Tyne, where 
John Bewick, the brother of Thomas, and also 
a genuine artist, used to fancy that he would 
build himself a rustic retreat, and live and die 
amid the scenes that were dearest to him. He 
died ere he could realize this poetical imagina- 
tion ;{and now the iron steam-path has cut in 
two the very field, and destroyed all its soli- 
tude. A few minutes more brought us to 


Cherryburn, the birth-place of John and 


Thomas Bewick. It is a single house, stand- 
ing on the south side of the Tyne, and at some 
distance from the river. A little rustic lane 
leads you up to it, and you find it occupying 
a rather elevated situation, commanding a plea- 
sant view over the vale of the Tyne. The 
house is now a modest farm-house, still occu- 
pied by Ralph Bewick, a nephew of the artists ; 
and, as Miss Bewick observed on approaching 
the dwelling—‘‘ May the descendants of the 
present possessor continue there in all time to 
come.” 

The house, in the state in which it was when 
Thomas Bewick passed his boyhood in it, was 
as humble a rural nest as any son of genius 
ever issued from. It was a thatched cottage, 
containing three apartments, and a dairy or 
milkhouse on the ground-floor, and a chamber 
above. The east end of this was lately pulled 
down, and the rest is now converted into 
stables. Bewick was very fond of introducing 
his native cottage into his vignettes, and often 
used to talk of ‘ the little window at his bed- 
head.” Which room this was, however, none 
of the family knew. 

The new house is a pleasant and commodi- 
ous one, and the inhabitants seem to possess 
all the simple virtues and hospitality of the 
Bewicks. They spread their country cates 
before us, and were glad to talk of their cele- 
brated kinsman. They have a portrait of him 
in his youth, hanging in their parlour. 

Below the house, on the descending slope, 
lies the old garden shrouded with trees, and a 
little stream running at its bottom. One felt 
sure that this was just the spot to attract the 
boyish fancy of Bewick, and indeed, there we 
found a trace of his hand which marked his 
attachment to it, and no doubt the connexion 
which it held on his memory with some of the 
pleasantest hours and sweetest affections of his 
youthful existence. It was the gravestone of 
his father and mother. One of those heavy, 
round-headed, and carved stones that you see 
so often in his designs. By some accident this 
stone had been broken, and his filial pity led 
him to erect a more modern and enlarged one 
to his parents, on the left hand of the path 
leading to the porch in the churchyard of 
Ovingham, when, instead of suffering this to 
be destroyed, he had it brought and put down 
here. It had a singular look, in the rustic 
garden, but it spoke strongly of the man. He 
could not suffer any thing to be destroyed that 
had been connected with the history of life and 
death in his own family circle. He was fond 
of recording the dates of family events on his 
vignettes ; and the curious observers, who have 
wondered what such a date, carved as it were 
ona rock, or rude stone, meant, would find, 
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if they could have the matter traced out, that 
it marked the passing of some domestic event 
of deep interest to him. Thus, in the Fables, 
at page 162, this inscription in a vignette— 
** died 20 Feb. 1785,” is the date of his mother’s 
death ; and ‘‘died 15 Nov. 1785,” is that of the 
decease of his father, It is equally interesting 
to know, that the words at page 152 of the 
same volume— O God of infinite wisdom, 
truth, justice, and mercy,” were those with 
which, he told his family, he was accustomed 
to preface his petitions to the Great Disposer 
of events, and that they and the Lord’s Prayer 
comprised the substance of his prayers, and 
seemed to him more comprehensive than human 
wisdom could introduce into other language, 
however long and wordy. No doubt, this old 
and fractured headstone was become sacred to 
him, not merely for the purpose for which it 
had been used, but by the tears with which 
his own grief had watered it. And who could 


, not see in the spot where he had now replanted 
‘it, beneath a spreading elder, the retrospect of 


_ blessed and sunny hours, in which the loveli- 


ness of nature, and the smiles of his mother, 
had made a heaven for his young heart! And 


| what scene, except the brightest of the eternal 


Heaven itself, can ever cast into comparative 
dimness the paradise of a boyhood in the coun- 
try, under the pure and angelic guardianship 
of amother! In my own heart, such a time 
shines on through all the gladness or the sor- 
rows of life, as a holy and beatified existence, 
belonging rather to a prior world than to this. 


peopled it with hearts that make existence to 
me precious and beautiful; but even into the 
fairest hour of that domestic peace and affection, 
which no thankfulness can repay to the Divine 
Giver, still gleams the serenest and most joy- 


' ful sunshine of those days, when around the 
; native home lay greenest fields, golden with 


flowers, murmuring with bees, musical with 
birds, and in some odorous nook of the old 
garden, or under some orchard tree, I sate and 
listened to that voice, and gazed on that be- 
loved face, which made the light and the charm 
of the young world to me. No, there was no 
winter, no sorrow, no weariness there! Crime 
nor impurity, selfishness nor deceit, cruelty 
nor contempt, could ever break in there with 
blackness and bitterness, from that world which 
we have since had to traverse, and to make 
desolate discoveries in; or if there were such 
things as winter, as passions, or as heaviness, 
they have been so swallowed up in the memory 
of fairyland delight, that their existence can 
no more be believed. There were walls of 
crystalline peace ; hedges of rosy and innocent 
joy hemming in and guarding that true Eden 


of human life from all jeopardy and frostiness ; 
wings of angels hovered around in the sun- 
shine, and wafted airs of delicious soothing on 
the nightly bed. There is not a bird that sings ; 
there is not a flower that blows, in garden or 
in field; there is not a creature that belongs to 
the rural home, or enlivens the country by its 
presence or its voice, that does not call up be- 
fore me those days of paradisiacal felicity, and 
the one ever loving, ever gentle, ever benig- 
nant being that made that felicity perfect. He 
that has been blessed with a worthy mother can 
never disbelieve in the being of a God, or the 
futurity of virtue. The peace and glory of 
heaven have received him into this world; the 
hand of angels has sown his early way with 
flowers of beauty from the inner sanctuary of 
God, fair beyond all mortal creation; the wis- 
dom and purity of the divine nature have been 
shed for him on the maternal heart in measure- 
less affluence; the glorious hopes of immor- 
tality have been made actualities on her tongue; 
the triumphs and the rewards of goodness have 
arisen before him in the very tones of her voice 
as she sung to him the songs that stirred her 
own soul, like glowing faces and forms of ser- 
aphs, whose nature and mission he could not 
then comprehend, but saw and felt that they 
were beautiful. Yes; where a true mother 
walks amongst her young childrem, there walks 
as actual a spirit of divine love and loveliness, 
as ever trod the pavement of eternity itself. 
She is a soul on fire with that hallowed flame of 


| affection, and filled with that overflowing abun- 
God in his goodness has built me a house, and | 


dance of virtue, high principle and purity, that 
shall endow her children with a sufficient por- 
tion for their whole lives, and give them power, 
if worthily imbibed, to tread down all the 
serpent natures that beset the onward course 
of existence. And what balmy slumbers on a 
soft bosom, what hand-holding along fair scenes 
in country and town, while the mind sought, 
and the ear received in gentlest music, one 
long perpetual stream of intelligence on all that 
surrounded us, from that exhaustless fountain 
of our youthful knowledge ; what bright hours 
of song, of legend or domestic merriment, of 
pity and pensive story, connect themselves 
with the name of a mother; and more than 
even these, what a sense of heroic defence 
against every unjust suspicion, or arbitrary 
harshness! Such are the feelings which crowd 
upon the grateful heart, after years on years 
have gone by, and when the greet maternal 
grave sinks into levelness with the surrounding 
turf, making us feel that woman in her dearest 
character as a wife, can scarcely rival herself 
in her heavenly nobility as a mother. It is 
only such a man, in such a moment of heavenly 
retrospect, that can comprehend all that that 
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old head-stone, in its green garden-nook, was 
in the eyes of him who there placed it. 

Leaving Cherryburn, my recollection is of 
crossing the river at the spot where Bewick 
used to cross it when an apprentice boy on his 
way home, at the Ferry of Eltringham, and of 
strolling slowly on—for this visit was several 
years ago—through fields of ripe barley, the 
Miss Bewicks pointing out to us as we ap- 
proached the village of Ovingham the spots 
which have been introduced in their father’s 
designs, and relating anecdotes connected with 
the characters of his old acquaintances, or 
others that have been made to figure in his 
works. There was the old soldier who used 
to tell him of his wars, and so often of the 
battle of Minden, that he went by the name 
of ‘the old soldier of Minden.” On one oc- 
casion of Bewick visiting Ovingham, the old 
man was dead, and as he approached the village 
he saw that broad hat and old veteran’s coat, 
that had so often covered the worn limbs of his 
old friend, then hoisted on a pole as a scare- 
crow, and thus they show in one of his tail- 
pieces. There was the drunkard, that made a 
vow never to enter a public-house again, but 
used to call at the door and drink as he sate on 
his horse. These, and the houses where others 
had lived, were pointed out to us. As we 
drew near the village, it was like looking at 
one of Bewick’s own scenes. It stands beau- 
tifully on the steep bank of the Tyne. Gar- 
dens clothe the banks to the water’s edge, and 
lofty trees add the richness of their shrouding 
foliage to the spot. In the river you see wil- 
low islands, and those snatches of shore sce- 
nery that are so delightful in his Natural His- 
tory. The sandpiper and kingfisher go by 
with their peculiar cries, and here and there a 
solitary angler sits as naturally on the sedgy 
bank as if Bewick himself had fixed him there. 
The village is just such a place as you wish 
and expect it. Quiet, old-fashioned, and re- 
tired, consisting principally of the parsonage, 
a few farm houses, and labourers’ cottages. 
The church is large for a village, and built in 
form of a cathedral. Wherever you turn, you 
recognise objects that have filled the imagina- 
tion and employed the burin of Bewick. Those 
old, heavy, and leaning headstones—it was 
certainly on them that the boys in rush caps 
and with wooden swords rode, acting dragoons. 
That gate of the parsonage, you have seen it 
before. The very churchyard is the one which 
is so beautifully and solemnly depicted in the 
silence of a moonlight night. 


you find the tomb of the artist. Here he lies 
beside his wife, and his brother John, who died 
before he had acquired the fame to which he 


would have arrived, but not before he had 
proved that he possessed much of the genius 
that had so widely spread the name of his sur- 
viving brother. 

A square plot of ground adjoining the west 
end of the church is enclosed with handsome 
iron palisades. The graves of the deceased are 
covered with flat stones, and on the church 
wall above stand, side by side, these inscrip- 
tions :—‘‘In memory of John Bewick, engra- 
ver, who died December 5, 1795, aged 35 
years. His ingenuity as an artist was excelled 
only by his conduct as a man.” ‘‘ The burial- 
place of Thomas Bewick, engraver, of New- 
castle. Isabella, his wife, died 1st February, 
1826, aged 72 years, Thomas Bewick, died 
8th of November, 1828, aged 75 years.” 

This spot, which will now for ever form the 
most noted one in the churchyard of Oving- 
ham, was obligingly granted to the Bewick 
family by the lay patron, C. W. Bigge, Esq., 
and they were allowed by him, after Bewick’s 
death, thus to enclose it. How little in such 
rustic places the fame of men who have there 
sprung or there repose, avails, might be seen 
in connexion with this very handsome and ap- 
propriate grant, for there were not wanting 
those, who ought to have known better, who 
rose in opposition to it, even went so far as to 
say that if the pallisades were put up, they 
would pull them down again; and very charac- 
teristically asked the question—‘ If every man 
was to have such a piece enclosed, how was the 
churchyard to accommodate the inhabitants ?” 
not being able to see that there was no danger 
whatever of every man becoming a Bewick. 

On the south-side of the church is a tablet 
erected to the memory of another artist, Robert 
Johnson, a pupil of Bewick’s, who, after shew- 
ing great talent, died in his youth, in Perth- 
shire, in Scotland. 

* * * * * * * 

Thomas Bewick now sleeps well. In the 
very churchyard where he ran as a school-boy, 
or rode on gravestones as a sham-soldier with 
his comrades, he rests with his wife and his 
parents ; and it has not been one of our least 
pleasures in visiting the North, to tread the 
scene of his birth, and stand by his village 
tomb. 


ALMANACS, 


The etymology of the word Almanac is in- 


| volved in considerable obscurity. By some, it 
But it is at the west end of the church that 


is derived from the Arabic al manach, to count. 
Verstegan, who has written on the antiquities 
of Great Britain, under the title of ‘ Restitu- 
tion of decayed Intelligence concerning Bri- 
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taine,” makes the word of German origin, al- 
monat, and says that the Saxons were in the 
habit of carving the annual courses of the moon 
upon a square piece of wood, which they called 
almonaught. The modern almanac answers to 
the fasti of the ancient Romans. There are 
several very splendid English almanacs of the 
14th century existing in MS., particularly in 
the British Museum. A very curious specimen 
is in the library of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge. 

Almanacs became generally used in Europe 
within a short time after the invention of prin- 
ting; and they were very early remarkable, as 
some are now in England, for the mixture of 
truth and falsehood which they contained. In 
1579, their effects in France were found so 
mischievous, from the pretended prophecies 
which they published, that an edict was pro- 
mulgated by Henry III., forbidding any pre- 
dictions to be inserted in them relating to civil 
affairs, whether those of the state or of private 
persons. No such law was ever enacted in 
England. 

It is singular, that the earliest English al- 
manacs were printed in Holland, on small folio 
sheets; and these have occasionally been pre- 
served, from having been pasted within the 
covers of old books. In the reign of James I., 
letters patent were granted to the two univer- 
sities and the Stationers’ Company for an ex- 
clusive right of printing almanacs. These, in 
1775, were declared to be illegal. 

During the civil wars of Charles I., and 
thence onward to our own times, English al- 
manacs became conspicuous for the unblushing 
boldness of their astrological predictions, and 
their determined perpetuation of popular errors. 
This, however, has recently received a check, by 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge issuing a British almanac, free from de- 
ceits and absurdities, and having more to re- 
commend it as a statistical work than former 
ones, which were all monopolized by the sta- 
tioners’ company of London. 

At the present day, the almanacs of the 
continental states are generally free from mis- 
leading matters of this nature: and the alma- 
nacs most similar to some of those extensively 
circulated amongst the English are produced in 
Persia. A modern Persian almanac is thus 
described in the Encyclopedia Metropolitana : 
“The first page contains a list of fortunate 
days for certain purposes; as, for example, to 
buy, to sell, to take medicine, to marry, &c. ; 
then follow predictions of events, as earth- 
quakes, storms, political affairs, &c., after the 
manner of Moore’s Almanac, except being ap- 
parently more concise.” This resemblance 
between the productions of a highly-cultivated 


nation, and one which is noted for its general 
ignorance, is a remarkable instance of the per- 
manency of vulgar errors. The first almanac 
at Constantinople is said to have been printed 
in 1716, under the direction of Abdonaham. 
Regiomontanus was the first person in Europe 
who prepared almanacs in their present form, 
with the exception of their predictions, which 
were, in all probability, introduced into Eu- 
rope from the Persians.—Some of the almanacs 
in the United States still contain predictions 
respecting the weather, and most people have 
learnt the result of Mr. Murphy’s prophecies 
in England. 

There is, perhaps, no class of books, which 
bear so obviously the stamp of the age, and of 
the spirit of different countries, as almanacs, 
Once they were almost entirely filled with 
subjects of a religious character. At another 
time they overflowed with astrological calcu- 
lations and predictions. At present, they be- 
come every year more full of statistical matter, 
although we number a comic almanac, an al- 
manac for the Epicureans, and, as a new fea- 
ture in this department of literature, a Phre- 
nological almanac, in all of which statistics are 
treated as of secondary importance. In the 
latter work, which lies before us, apart from 
the usual information to be found in the cheap- 
est almanacs, we have a lengthened and learned 
introduction to the science of Phrenology, a 
classification of the mental powers, several 
remarkable “cases” in proof of the science, 
memoirs of Gall and Spurzheim, with the min- 
utest details of the progress of Phrenology. In 
the time of Napoleon, an almanac was pub- 
lished in France, in which, to every day, an 
achievement of the emperor, or something else 
relating to him, was added. Almanacs, in the 
petty principalities of Germany, exhibit the 
endless genealogical tables of the princes. 
Some almanacs in modern Greek, printed at 
Venice, where, formerly, all books in this lan- 
guage were published, are found full of astro- 
logical superstition, and matters relating to the 
Greek church. One of the most curious alma- 
nacs which we have seen is an Italian one for 
1822, exhibiting, in a striking manner, the 
Italian vivacity. To the 30th of July is added, 
Sudano encora le ossa! to the eleventh of Au- 
gust, Oh! che noja; to July 12, Cascano le 
braccia ; to January 2, Stivali e ombrello! In 
Germany, almanach is the name given to an- 
nuals like those which appear in England, and 
the United States of America, under the names 
of Souvenir, Forget-me-not, &c. In France, 
a work appears annually under the title of 4/- 
manach des Gourmands, which is conducted 
with much spirit, and is in high repute among 
epicures. 
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Pocirp. 


THE POET’S HOME. 
BY JOHN BOLTON ROGERSON. 


(From the January Number of the Odd Fellows’ 
Quarterly Magazine.) 
Partner belov’d, my true and constant wife, 
Sick grows my heart, and tears o'ercharge mine eyes, 
When I at times amid my care-fraught life. 
Reflect that thou shar’st my toils and sighs 3 
Yet thy dear presence doth them lighter make— 
Would that my fate were happier, for thy sake. 


Poets are dreamers, visionary men, 

Whose fancies flitting ever through the brain, 
Crowd, like wing’d bees with honey, to the pen— 
That fairy wand, ‘mid hours of care and pain, 

Still conjures up unto the raptur’d view, 
Scenes bright and glorious, everything but true. 


Fantastic elves that haunt the poet’s mind, 
When waves his feathery sceptre haste away, 
And o’er the regions of the cloud and wind 
These revellers do hold despotic sway ; 
Creating domes and turrets, halls and towers, 
And silver founts, and rose-besprinkled bowers. 


Ah, would that I possess’d the earthly heaven 
Those elves have oft brought to my yearning mind ; 
Would that to me such home of bliss were given, 
That I might leave the world of gain behind : 
Turn thee, my love, and on the picture look, 
Which I have sketch’d to place in Nature’s book. 


I would not have a proud and stately pile, 
Rearing its walls of stone unto the skies ; 
No pomp or state my dwelling should defile, 
umble alike in structure and in size-; 
No burly menial should attend its door, 
To shame his master, and affright the poor. 


I'd have a cottage-home embower’d in trees, 
Like modest merit ever in the shade ; 
My minstrels blithe should be the birds and bees, 
And ’gainst the wall the plant which doth not fade, 
The loving ivy evermore should be— 
Type of her love who ever clings to me. 


Not distant far a tiny stream should stray, 

Prattling like childhood *mid the summer-hours, 
Dancing in joy along its devious way, 

And kissing banks bedeck'd with fragrant flowers ; 
And in the night unto ming ear should creep 
Its murmurs low, and lulf to balmy sleep. 


And thou, my boy, thy father’s pride and care, 
At morn should rush into the meadows gay, 
Drinking the freshness of the taintless air, 
And bounding on in wild and happier play, 
Whilst I would follow thee with earnest gaze, 
And smile to see thy careless, elfish ways. 


Thy sisters, too, should round me 
Beowant and laughing, in the glow of healt 
Singing by fits like merry birds of spring, 
And gathering hoards of bright and scented wealth ; 
With cheeks of bloom and joy-illumin’d eyes ; 
Gemming their hair with many a perfum’d prize. 


Stor’d should my garden be with choicest flowers, 
Trees many-arm’d should branch above my head, 


And I would wander, in the noon-tide hou 
Where leafy gloom upon my path was shed ; 

A rustic chair should fill some quiet nook, 

Where I might sit, companion’d by a book. 


And I would have one spirit-haunted room, 
Fill'd with the thoughts of great and glorious men, 
Those godlike minds which have outliv'd the tomb, 
And shine as stars above a gloomy fen, 
Cheering our hearts with pure and holy light— 
The beacon-fires by which we steer aright. 


Dyed should its casement be with many a stain, 
Limning the features of th’ illustrious dead ; 
And every sunbeam shining through the pane 
Should shed its glory on a hallow’d head ; 
So that I could not look upon the skies, 
Unless I gaz'd through some immortal eyes. 


Shakspere the fam’d and mighty king of thought ; 

The heaven-seeing Milton, though to earth all blind ; 
Byron, who held both earth and heaven as nought- - 

A comet rushing through the realms of mind ; 
Spiritual Shelly, lofty-soul’d, though meek ; 
And sweet-voic'd Keats, with pale, consumptive cheek ; 


Wordsworth the worshipp’d, with his verse divine, 
And Barry Cornwall, prince of English song, 
ary the dreamy, with his nervous line ; 
And luscious Moore, with thoughts in dazzling throng; 
resig Hunt, the pleasant, gossiping away ; 
And Southey’s patriot strain of youthful day. 


Quaint, quiet Lamb should chat in humourous mood ; 
And Hazlitt’s critic fire about should play ; 
Pale, pensive, pleasant, punning poet Hood, 
With far-fetch’d fancies gloom should chase away ; 
Bulwer and Scott my spirit should enchain, 
And Campbell charm me with his classic vein. 


Homer and Virgil, Greek and Roman sage, 
The learn’d and wise of every age and clime ; 
They who have stamp’d their counsels on a page 
Which hath outliv’d the mouldering touch of Time ; 
They, though of ancient days, for ever young— 
I'd have them all, the great of every tongue. 


Vain is the wish—th’ illusion will not stay— 
I gaze no more with fancy-cheated eyes ; 
I see around a traffic-trodden way, 
And the dull smo!e bedims the beauteous skies ; 
Dark, dusty mansions once again I meet, 
And hear the tumults of the crowded street. 


I fee] that I am prison’d up and pent, 
By the stern barriers of an adverse fate ; 
Yet even now my prayers to heaven are sent 
For all the blessings of my humble state ; 
Clean is my hearth, my fire is red and bright— 
My children’s eyes reflect its cheerful light. 


My babes of love, my treasur’d little brood, 
thank my God that you have never known 
What *twas to want a meal of homely food, 

That hunger ne’er hath worn you to the bone ; 
When to your warm and pleasant couch you creep, 
Glad are the visions of your sinless sleep. 


Wife of my soul, why should I now repine? 
Oh, am [ not in thine affection blest ? 
Thy dear eyes ever kindly answer mine— 
Come then, Content, and be our cherish'd guest ; 
And thou, my spirit, strive the gaol to gain, 
Where joy’s pure sky shall ever bright remain. 
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